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AGRICULTURAL 


For the Maine Farmer. 


A TREATISE ON THE CULTURE OF 
WHEAT.—NO. IX. 


Practical Observations on the Culture of Wheat. 


I also tried another experiment upon a 
stillsmaller scale. When I sowed my gar- 
dea, which is very rich by the wash from 
the barn yard and dung heaps, (being situ- 
ated directly below the barn on descending 
ground,) I sowed a bed of two square yards 
with wheat. This was in the richest part 
of the garden on one end of a bed which 
| had prepared for beets. The ground 
was loosened to the depth of ten or twelve 
inches, by trench-ploughing (the second 
furrow at the bottom of the first) and the 
surface pulverized with an iron toothed 
rake. I then made a compost of the rich- 
est manure or soil from under my hog-pen, 
and rich loam, and mixed as much of this 
with the upper part of the soil as I thought 
would be of any use to cause the most vig- 
orous growth, and then sowed the bed to 
wheat. This, as might have been expect- 
ed, was wholly ruined by disease. But 
this was of little consequence, as by it I 
learnt some things respecting the rusting 
of wheat which I did not so well know 
before. I tried this experiment merely to 
see if good wheat could be raised, by ma- 
king the superficial part of the soil richest, 
on very rich land where there is nothing 
todecompose. I am satisfied that it can- 
uot, unless there is such a mixture of soil 
that every part will not be alike rich. But 
ifthe richness of the soil or the fully de- 
composed manure could be contained only 
in sinal] strata or veins, perhaps it might. 
Whether it could, or could not, might be 
pretty satisfactorily ascertained by mixing 
clay with a rich loam‘or soil of this de- 
scription, and sowing it to wheat. 

It may be as profitable business to cart 
clay on to rich old loamy or sandy, land, 
4s it would be to cart manure. Other 
earth or soil of a different quality may an- 
‘wer nearly the same purpose, but will not 
last so long before it is assimilated with 
the other soil. It is of much consequence 
Where much animal manure is used, that 
the land should contain a mixture of soils, 
either naturally, or made so by art. If | 
Were to try again to raise wheat on a soil 
like that in my garden, I would mixa pret- 
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ty large quantity of clay with the soil, and 
then a portion of straw, stubble, or some 
such vegetable substance, and let it lay fal- 
low before sowing, till this would be part- 
ly decomposed and saturated with the jui- 
ces ofthe soil. My ideas, that wheat might 
succeed on such a soil managed in this 
manner, arethese: The straw or stubble 
would nurture the wheat in the early sta- 
ges of its growth, and assist the roots at 
first to penetrate the soil ; the radical roots 
being few in number, would be at least as 
well grown and as large as if there was no 
mixture of clay in the soil ; but the later- 
al roots, being numerous and extensive, 
would be checked in their growth by the 
clay, as it is not easily penetrated and af- 
fords but little nourishment, the other rich 
part of the soil being mostly occupied by 
the first formed roots. Whereby the 
growth of the wheat in the first stages 
would be increased, and in the second di- 
minished, making it more equal. Other 
substances besides clay or tenacious earth 
might answer the same purpose to mix 
with rich soil, and which are of a vegeta- 
ble nature and would ultimately serve as 
food for plants, such as chips, rotten wood, 
&c. And here let me suggest the idea that 
tan or bark, after it has answered the tan- 
ner’s purpose, perhaps may be found very 
useful to the farmer to mix with the soil 
on rich old land. There are large quanti- 
ties of this, which it seems ought not to be 
wasted ; for we should return to the earth 
all that we receive from it, after it has an- 
swered our purpose. All substances mix- 
ed with the soil, not immediately effectual 
as manure, should be well mixed in every 
part and to the whole depth of the rich 
soil, and should be applied in such quan- 
tities as from experience may be found to 
answer the best purpose. 

One object which I had in sowing this 
bed of wheat in my garden, was, that if it 
should rust, (which I had little reason to 
think would not be the case,) that it might 
be where I should often see it, and try to 
discover the cause of the disease. After 
three or four leaves of the wheat were 
grown, I cut down into the soil with a 
shovel round on the borders of the bed 
within about three inches of the growing 
grain, and repeated this operation frequent- 
ly during the second stages of its growth. 
This I did to prevent the roots from spread- 
ing ; otherwise the wheat on so small a bed 
would receive nourishment from more soil 
than if it grew in the midst of a large field. 
By this operation there was a small furrow 
made, two or three inches deep, round the 
bed. I saw that a multitude of small roots 
started out on the side of this furrow next 
to the wheat, so small that they were 
scarcely visible, except when the dew was 


nother ‘canse of the excessive growth of 
wheat in the second stages, which I did not 
so much think of before. If the upper 
part only is very rich in a soil of this de- 
scription, and wheat cannot acquire too 
much growth from the extension of the 
roots neither downward nor in a horizon- 
tal direction, it may from an increased 
number of roots in the same soil. 

This wheat grew rank, appeared of a 
dark green color, and was nearly four feet 
high before it began to head. When it be- 
gan to head I watched it very attentively ; 
uo day passed but I examined it two or 
three times. One day about noon, I obser- 
ved that some of the heads began to blos- 
som. There was no appearance of any dis- 
ease, except a dark green color, and some 
stalks covered with a kind of dewy mois- 
ture, like the stalk of an onion. The stalks 
at this time were firm and elastic, and kept 
their erect position though beaten by wind 
and rain. The next morning I observed 
it was attacked with disease; and all the 
leaves connected with the lower joint were 
full of brown spots, offensive to the smell, 
which showed that the juice was in a pu- 
trid state. The next morning after this, I 
observed that the lower part of the stalks 
were too feeble to support their own 
weight, and the grain would have fallen to 
the ground, had it not been prevented by 
stakes and bark which [ had placed around 
it. By this I discovered that it is the dis- 
ease which causes grain to lodge. 1 was 
at a loss for some time to know why it 
should be attacked so suddenly at this par- 
ticular time. I could not be convinced 
that it was on account of any sudden 
change in the state of the soil, the manure, 
or the weather at this time more particu- 
larly than at others. Butasthis happened 
precisely at the time when the stalks of 
the wheat had attained their full growth, 
I was finally well satisfied in my own mind 
that it Was on account of a sudden change 
in the vegetative system of the plant, as I 
have before mentioned. 

Some of the ideas which I have advan- 
ced on this subject, I am sensible, will be 
wanting in authority to support them, be- 
ing different from those of our best prac- 
tical agriculturists. I am far from think- 
ing that some of them may not be errone- 
ous. ‘Toerr, isthe common lot of man. 
It is also possible that wise men may have 
erred in regard to this subject. It is proba- 
ble that the art of raising grain is better 
understood in some other countries than in 
any part of this, or even in England. That 
these ideas may not seem altogether unsup- 
ported by any authority, | will quote a 
few sentences, which | think favor, if not 
confirm some of my opinions. These quo- 
tations are from the writings of a man of 








on. 1 then discovered that there was a- 


high respectability, who had travelled in 





















































ing of railway carriages. 
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different countries, and noticed with much 
interest the agricultural practices of the 
people of the countries through which he 
passed. After speaking of the immense 
population of China, he says.— 

‘* By what art can the earth produce sub- 

sistence for such numbers ? Do the Chi- 
nese possess any secret art of multiplying 
the grains and provisions necessary for the 
nourishment of mankind? To solve my 
doubts I traversed the fields, I introduced 
myself among the laborers, who are in gen- 
eral, easy, polite and affable, with some 
share of learning, and knowledge of the 
world. I examine, and pursue them thro’ 
all their operations, and observe that their 
secret consists simply in manuring their 
fields judiciously, ploughing them to a con- 
siderable depth, sowing them in the proper 
season, turning to advantage every inch of 
ground which can produce the most in- 
considerable crop, and by prefering to eve- 
ry other species of culture that of grain, as 
by far the most important.’’ 

‘‘ The Chinese laborer would consider 
meadows, of every denomination, as lands 
in a state of nature; they sow all their 
lands with grain, and give the preference 
to such grounds as we generally lay out in 
meadows, which, lying low, and being 
properly situated with respect to water, 
are consequently by far the most fertile.” 

‘‘ That which must render this plan of 
agriculture the more inconceivable to Eu- 
ropeans, is the idea of their never allow- 
ing their lands to lie one season unlabor- 
ed .? * * * * ¥* 

‘‘All these grounds,even in the northern 
provinces, yield annually two crops, and 
in those towards the south often five in two 
years, without one single fallow season, 
during the many thousands of years that 
they have been converted to the purposes 
of agriculture.” * * * * 

‘* The Chinese use the same manures as 
we do, in order to restore to their grounds 
those salts and juices, which an uninter- 
mitting production is perpetually consu- 
ming. Ina word, every thing produced 


greatest care, into whatever shape the op- 


erations of nature or art may have trans-| in our last, a large cow of the imported breed, 
: calved in 1821. A carefal account was kept 

‘When their manures are at any time| with her for five months and threedays. The 
scurce, they supply the deficiency, by tur- followimg facts show the quantity of butter that 


formed it.” 


ning up the ground, with the spade, to a 
great depth, which brings up to the surf- 
ace of the field or new soil, enriched with | 
the juices of that which descends in its 
room.” ° e ° © 
‘It is true, they have fewer horses, and 
horned cattle, in proportion, than we have 
yet it is not necessary they should have 
more.” ° ° ad ° 
‘Such is the system adhered to from 
one extremity of the empire to the other 
and confirmed by the experience of four 
thousand years, amongst a people, of all 


the nations in the world, the most atten-/ 418 1-4 quarts were given to the calf, 42 Ibs. 


tive to their interest.””— Travels of a Phil- 
osopher by M. Le Poivre. 





Maize, or Indian corn, is said to have been first 
fuuad in the island of San Domingo. 





‘Gas has.been applied at Liverpool te the light- 





of cream sold—the family was however sup- 


with meadow hay until within one moath of 
by the earth is reconveyed to it with the | calving, and then with the best hay. 


gives 9 quarts to 1 pound of butter and 10 lbs, 


time the milk was weighed and measured, and 
the following was the result. 
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respects to all who visit the Farmer office--is 
always glad to see them—-but will be particularly 
obliged if they will keep eyes and hands off of any 
“copy” that may be either visible or tangible. 
He deems it a duty to keep the names of any 
correspondents who desire it, a secret; less in- 
quisitiveness, therefore, and cross examining the 
apprentices will also be agreeable. 





To Corresronpents. We thank our corres- 
porndent who signs himself “ A Friend to Merit” 
for his communication. We think however that 
he has misconstrued the designs of “ Yankee.” 
If not, we have. We certainly eonceived the 
piece was written in commendation of the good 
sense of the parties whom he met, or we should 
not have admitted it in our columns. In fact, 
whatever might have been the design of “* Yan- 
kee” We, our honorable self would bow with 
thriee the respect to a young lady whose good 
sense leads ker to look upon things in the right 
way, than we would to your prudish queans who 
are filled with all sorts ef modesty but true gen- 
uine modesty, who would grow squeamish at the 
sight of the plough, but would use the harrew 
upon your character till it was torn to * shreds 
and patches.” As our correspondent sarcasti- 
cally observes, “It is much better to be seen with 
a breaking up plough in the hind part of the wag- 
on than with a “* Rake” in the fore part.” 


CATTLE OF KENNEBEC COUNTY. 
CONTINUED FROM PAGE 116. 

Tn our last we promised a continuation of 

this subject. But before proceeding further, 

we will correct an error which oecurred. In- 

stead of 52 Gations of cream 2998 quarts of 

milk, &c. sold, it should have been 2 GaLions 





plied from the extra quantity of milk. 
Thess six cows which we mentioned, were 
fed on straw and turnips until 19th Dec. Then 


In regard to the cow which was mentioned 





was made in that time, and an estimate made 
of what wquid have been produced from the 
niilk given to the calf and made into cheese. 
From 27th Nov. to 15th Aug., 142 days, 
1587 1-2 quarts of milk was set for butter, pro- 
ducing 188 1-2 pounds. 
From 3d Sept. to 20th Sept., 18 days, 246 
quarts Wére set, producing 23 Ibs. J oz. 
From 16th Aug. to 2d Sept,, 18 days, 245 








From 22d May to 14th Aug., 85 days, ther, 
was 1397 1-2 quarts of milk, Weighing 274 
lbs. 8 ounces, and 130 3-4 cream—2¢0 pounds 


A Gentie Hint.—The Editor presents his|™aking 117 lbs, 12 ounces butter, 


From 3d of Sept. to 20th Sept., 18 days 
246 quarts of milk, weighing 476 pounds—o 
cream 24 3-4 quarts, weight 49 pounds 7 o7_ 
23 pounds 1 oz butter. 

Thus there was in 103 days a total of 164) 
1-2 quarts of milk, 3216 1-2 Ibs., and 155 ).9 
quarts of cream, 339 Ibs, 7 ounces in weigh, 
and 140 pounds 13 ounces of butter, , 

The week previous to her being fed With 
turnip tops and small turnips, viz: from 17) 
to 24th of July—7 days on grass only, she 
gave 101 quarts of milk, weighing 203 pounds 
6 ounces—99 quarts of cream, weight 19 jhs 
3 oz. producing 8 lbs. 3 ozs. butter. 

From 24th to 31st July—fed on turnip tops 
and small turnips—105 quarts of milk, weight 
212 lbs. 6 ounees—37 quarts of cream, weight 
25 Ibs. 10 ounces—making 11 |bs. 4 ozs, byt. 
ter—Gain on extra feed 3 Ibs. 1 oz. 

The ealf when it was a year and 11 days 
old, weighed 714 Ibs. and girted 5 feet 4 in. 
ehes. It was sent fo Jamaica. 


Some points, as regards practice, may be 
worthy of consideration. 

1. Ithas been a question whether cows 
should not be dried up two or three months be- 
fore calving, to ensure their being good in the 
ensuing summer for the dairy. 

Look to the produce of the six cows and 
eight heifers, mentioned in a former number, 
from tst of Apribto Ist November. They were 
milked near the time of ealving, perhaps a 
week. It is Mr. Vaughan’s practice to con- 
tinue milking until near ealving—fronr one w 
two weeks. 

2. The weight of cream has generally been 
thought lighter than milk, because it floats on 
the milk. Look at the quantity and weight of 
the two—tkey do not materially differ, but the 
cream is heaver in proportion than the miik. 
How can this be explained ? 

3. The benefit of green food in summer, 
such as the thinning of turnips. Look to the 
comparison of grass and turnips. Mr. Vaug)- 
an does not let his calves suck, only during the 
first 36 hours, to cleanse the cow and ealf.— 
The cow is then milked, and the calf drinks 
it. In six weeks he weans the calf and gives 
it about a gill of boiled flax seed and one pint 
or perhaps quart of OAT MEAL per day, with 
hay or grass, as the season affords. He finds 
one fourth gain by raising the milk with heat, 
according to the Devonshire practice. 





Winturor Union Temperance Society. 

This is a Society formed of young persone 
of both sexes, from 14 to 28 years of age, for 
the promotion of temperance and morals. On 
the evening of the 29th ult. an address was de- 
livered before them by the Rev. Mr, Thurston, 
replete with solid sense and excellent practical 





quarts, producing 28 pounds. 
From 27th of March to 15th of May, 5v ¢ays | 


Hence you will perceive that there was a to- 
tal of 2498 quarts of milk produced, which 


13 ounces of butter per week. Part of the 





allurements, n- all re 
themselves into m: #8sociation, and binding 


themselves by articles 0) agreement ta pesisithe 
blandisbments of an enemy that has led so m4 


remarks. 

It bodes well for the future welt being of our 
community, to see the young,—those who are 
most liaule to be led astray by the temptations, 
nd fascinations of vice, forming 
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sy thousands and thousands to an ignominious 

rave, or left them to drag out a worse than use- 
ess existence. ‘Those who do not feel asham- 
ed to resist vice when young, will probably have 
much less to repent of in their old age. 


NEW INVENTIONS. 

[urrovep Cuain Pumr.—A chain pump, 
on an improved plan, has been in operation 
some time in this village. The improvements 
were invented and have been patented by 
Messrs John A. & Hiram A. Pitts. It is ope- 
rated by a crank, and throws a steady stream 
of water,so long as the crank is kept in motion. 

We think the improvements are valuable, 
anc that the pump will be highly serviceable 
in any situation, especially in tan yards, ful- 
ling mills, potash, shipping, and other places 
where a moveable or fixed pump is wanted, as 
there is no danger of boxes drying and getting 
out of order if not kept wet. It is cheap in its 
construction and durable ; the system may be 
attached to old pumps, and we doubt rot will 
come into general use. 

New Roastine Jack.— Another new inven- 
tion for facilitating the roasting of meat, has 
also recently been invented and patented by 
Mr. Ezra Whitman, Jr., of this village. This 
isa very neat and useful construction, and will 
no doubt receive a WARM reception by all those 
whose business it is to roast meat in any con- 
siderable quantity. It isan upright spit which 
is so perforated that horizontal ones may be at- 
tached to it. This spit is moved by clock work. 
A weight similar to that of a clock, is the mo- 
ving power, and a pendulum regulates and 
keeps the movement steady. The cook has 
nothing more to do than to affix the meat to 
the spit, wind up the weight, and set the pen- 
dulum to clicking, and go about her other busi- 
ness. A coffe roaster is also attached when it 
is needed, which is also turned by the machine 
and thus your goose is roasted and your coffee 
is roasted without roasting yourself. It is 


small, takes up but little room, and will in all 
probability banish tin-kitchens, poodle turn- 
spits, and smoke jacks from the country. 





For the Maine Farmer. 
MANURE—No. 5. 


Few farms are so situated as not to afford a 
sufficient supply of sand, loam, or muck, for all 
the purposes of making manure ; but in the ab- 
sence of all these, resource may be had to top 
soil, so that no one ought to plead a lack of 
materials. Again, every judicious farmer, who 
does business in the season of it, finds himself, 
alter planting, considerably relieved from |the 
pressure of spring work, aod then is the time 
in which he cau devote a day or two in haul- 
ing dirt, straw, &c. into his yards. 

If he wishes to fill his hog yard he should 
commence with a layer of straw, then a layer 
of dirt, &e., placing them alternately stratum 
Per stratum or layer upon layer, scattering oc- 
“sionally a handful of corn amongst the straw 
and dirt ; this will cause the hogs to root and 
MIX it well together. A swine if supplied in 
this manner with sufficient materials, will make 
ten loads of manure, from April to November ; 
at Supposing he makes but five loads it is cer- 
‘ainly worth attending to, as every load of ma- 


and I see no reason why a hog should be ex- 
empt from earning, at least, part of his living. 
In filling the barn yard let it be covered first 
with straw or hay and this covered with dirt, 
then yard the cattle upon it till August or Sep- 
tember, when it should be hove into piles or 
winrows to increase the fermentation ; it may 
then be spread over the yard again or mixed 
with other manure and housed to prevent waste 
by evaporation and drenching rains. Care 
should always be taken that the process of fer- 
mentation be not carried too far. It is estima- 
ted that 50 per cent. of manure is lost by ex- 
cessive fermentation, evaporation, and heavy 
rains. 

Compost manure is of much importance to 
the farmer, but it has been so little attended to 
in this State that many are not only unacquaint- 
ed with the process of making, but are ignorant 
of the very name. To those who are wishing 
to avail themselves of its benefits, | will sug- 
gest an easy and cheap mode of making it. — 
Select a strip of land in some hollow or low 
place beside the road, that it may receive the 
wash—plough it up fine and haul on partially 
decomposed matter, such as coarse stable ma- 
nure, chip manure, leached ashes, lime, offals, 
animal matter, bones, old shoes, scraps of lea- 
ther from the shoemakers, hair and shavings 
from the tannery, and finally every thing that 
wil) decompose by putrefacation and fermenta- 
tion. This should be often ploughed, and two 
or three times during the season it should be 
thrown into winrows to excite fermentation, 
and again spread out and worked over. Thus 
by a very little trouble at ‘*odd jobs” and in 
‘‘ lowery weather,” the farmer may add large 
quantities to his stock of manure without incur- 
ring but very little expense, or essentially in- 
terfering with the regular labors of the field. 
Irrigation or watering lands, is another subject 
of vast importance to the farmer; but so little 
attention has been paid to the subject that its 
utility has never been tested, at least in this 
part of the State. A brook or smal) stream 
may sometimes be turned from its ordinary 
channel and be made to water acres of mowing 
land, at a trifling expense, and increasing the 
crop of grass in some instances more than four 
fold. 

A Water Level is an instrument that may be 
used in this business to much advantage. One 
of the following simple construction will answer 












the acre, were thus made to yield two tons ; 
by which means I added to my crop six or 
eight tons.” Now hundreds of instances. of 
this kind might be adduced to prove the im- 
mense benefit that is to be derived by a judi- 
cious mode of irrigation. Carovus. 








Extract from the Report of the Superintending 
School Committee for the town of Winthrop. 


[Published by a vote of the town.] 


Your Committee know not huw to close their 
report without again soliciting the attention of 
their fellow citizens to the subject of apparatus. 
A black board, the Geometrical solids and dia— 
grams,and some other simple articles, ought to. be 
deemed as indispensable appendages to a school 
room, as writing benches or fuel. Probably eve- 
ry school has some scholar competent to prepare 
them. Ifthey were purchased, the expense would 
be trifling. Had the parents and friends of edu- 
cation witnessed the results produced by the in- 
troduction of these articles into some of the 
schools, they would no more consent to have a- 
nother school without using them thao they 
would to have a school without using books. The 
usefulness of these articles depends on a very 
simple and obvious principle ; that we can much 
more easily acquire a correct idea of an object by 
reading a description of it, with the object before 
our eye, than if we had never seen it. Should the 
town make no arrangement for procuring these 
articles, the Committee would earnestly reeom- 
mend, that the matter be considered by the sev- 
eral school Districts, as they respectively meet ; 
and that they authorize the Agents to procure 
them.— The object of raising money for the sup- 
port of schools is to advance the cause of educa- 
tion. Decidedly in the opinion of your Commit- 
tee, would, an appropriation for this purpose, be 
conducive to that great ens, as.a matter of econ- 
omy. 

Although your Committee believe, that the 
schools in this town will bear an honorable com- 
parison with those in other towns; yet they are 
painfully impressed with the persuasion that our 
schools are still susceptible of vast improvement. 
To have them brought into the most desirable 
state, something is wanting, which no judicious. 
selection of the best qualified teachers by the Ag- 
ents; which no skill and faithfulness in the ex- 
amination of teachers and visitation of schools by 
the Superintending Committee; whieh no vari- 
ous learning, no unwearied diligence in the most 
improved methods of instruction, on the part of 
the teachers, can supply. To have our schools 
accymplish for the rising generation, what they 
might, what they ought, without more cooperation 
from parents, guardians and friends, is utterly im- 





every purpose. Fill a clear glass phial half 
full of water and fasten it horizontally on a 
piece of board—sighting by the surface of the 
water in the phial at different points, it may be 
ascertained with the utmost facility at what 
places the artificial stream may be carried and 


the water. 


A little experience in this matter will show 
that water may be carried round declivities and 
gently sloping lands at such heights as to the 
casual observer it would be deemed utterly im- 
possible. The wash of roads may be turned 
on to mowing lands with singular advantage. 
I have known farmers in Massachusetts to build 
and maintain at considerable expense, culverts 
and |bridges across roads, for the sole purpose 
of turning the wash of the roads, in spring 
time and during heavy rains, on to their now- 
ing ; and lands that receive the wash have pro- 
duced a crop of grass highly profitable, and in 
many instances two crops the same season, 
while the wash is continually adding richness 
to the soi! without the aid of any other kind of 
dressing. 


A writer in speaking of watering lands, says, 
In the hilly country of Vermont I owned a 
farm, over which I carried the water of a small 





bure is as good to the farmer as a hard dollar ; 


stream ia artificial ehannels, more than a mile. 





still preserve a sufficient descent to carry off 


possible. To have “ good common schools, well 
taught and well learning, in Districts regardless 
of personal improvement,” is not practicable. 
That * the common school system should educate 
the country in all useful knowledge, in habits of 
study and thought and wisdom, amidst a people 
indifferent to knowledge,” 1s altogether unreason- 
able to expect. It is too much to look for “ good 
schools in an empty minded, idle minded district.” 
While the mass of a population either read not 
at all, or “ are intent upon light reading ;” while 
the numberless caterers to the public taste furn- 
ish illustrations, till the principles to be illustrated 
are overlooked or forgotten—and men glance in- 
stead of reading and read to avoid thinking,” it re~ 
requires no prophetic skill to decide on the state 
of the schools. The true method of improving 
our common schools is to have those, who no 
longer attend them eontinue ta learn. 

Much might be dune, would the citizens in 
each district occasionally visit the schools. Should 
some one or more go in every week, even if not 
a word of encouragement were uttered, it would 
have an inspiring influence. It would give a new 
impulse to the whole concern. In laboring to 
elevate the standard of eclucation, we are not pro- 
moting merely a private or local interest, but the 
interest of a nation, of a world. ‘he welfare of 
each pupil, the good of every family, the prasper- 
ity of every society, the weal of this Republic,the 
wellbeing of the whole earth, jointly lay their de- 
mands on the community to raise each district 
school to its highest state of improvement. 
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COMMUNICATIONS. 


For the Maine Farmer. 

Mr. Epiror—I am pleased with being re- 
quested by your correspondent M.S. in No. 16 
of your paper, to give some information as to 
the culture of Ruta Baga, and also relative to 
the kind, quantity and quality of manure prop- 
er to use on a given quantity of land, I-4 of an 
acre. In reply I would observe that they will 
not do well, on low wet land, nor any high land 
subject to drowth. They thrive best on land 
rather inclined to sand or gravel, if such a mix- 
ture composes but a small part of the soil, the 
residue, loam. 

They do as well on sward land, the grass be- 
ing ploughed in, say some, of the first days of 
June, as on any other land} On a fourth of 
an acre spread on before ploughing, five or six 
common cart loads of animal manure, made 
the winter previous at the barn, if not very fine 
it will answer, as it will be immediately cov- 
ered by the plough together with the green 
grass which serves to help decompose the ma- 
nure, and heat the soil for the reception of the 
seed. The ploughing should not be very deep, 
the furrow being turned flat. Then spread on 
three or four ioads of pretty fine old manure, 
and harrow it in immediately, and sow your 
seed in drills. You may previously throw it 
into ridges if you please, but I do not. If you 
have a proper machine for sowing, one man 
may finish 1-4th of an acre in three hours.— 
When they come up give them a top dressing 
of a peck of plaster, and soon a few ashes may 
be applied. 

If the land is too rich they are not so good 
for family use. I spoiled a piece last season 
by putting on too much manure. They runto 
tops and shot forth a long kind of horn above 
ground and did not bottom. Ifashes are used 
again after the first weeding perhaps they may 
be applied as well as any way sowing or strew- 
ing them broad cast, 

Let your rows be two feet asunder one way 
at least, and be sure while thinning that you 
do not set in the rows any plants nearer than 
nine or ten inches. 

Land which was hoed the last season where 
potatoes were raised, or even where oats grew, 
will answer well, but a hog yard where swine 
nave been recently kept I should fear would be 
too rich, and cause more tops than roots, A 
fair average crop, in a suitable season, is 500 
bushels to the acre, at sixty pounds to the bush- 
el; double that quantity have been produced, 
and sometimes only half that. Your corres- 
pondent speaks of his failing twice «IN ToTo. 
We sometimes fail in all crops, and ever should 
without the blessing of Him on whom we all 
depend for every thing ; but I consider Ruta 
Baga as sure as any other crop in the hands 
of one who knows how to manage them. Al- 
though I have said above, that I should fear to 
sow them in a hog yard, yet the manure from 
swine is excellent for them if put on the land 
in rather small quantities. Anv further infor- 
mation that Me M. S. wishes I shall be happy 
to give if | am possessed of it. 

in the mean time I am his friend, &. C.F. 


P.S. No kind of turnips will do well in 
very dry seasons. By sowing early they are 
more likely to get root and to escape injury 
from dry weather and grass hoppers. 














For the Maine Farmer. 

Mr. Hotwes,—A subscriber wishes to learn 
through the medium of your paper, something 
relative to the proper treatment of breeding 
sows, For several years past, my breed of 


the present time has become nearly extinct.— 
Of the cause of this degeneration, | am entirely 
ignorant. Some tell me I keep my hogs too 
well, and that this is the only reason why my 
sows do not have pigs; others say tis owing to 
the pigs coming late in the season. If the lat- 
ter assigned reason is true, I know not how to 
avoid the difficulty, for I have taken particular 
care every year to have my sows put to boar in 
season, though oftener than otherwise I have 
not raised more than from three or four down 
to a solitary pig. As I have lately purchased 
a large sow of a different breed, for a breeder, 
if some of your correspondents will give any 
information whereby I can remedy this evil, 
they will greatly oblige A Youne Farmer. 
April 29, 1834. 





For the Maine Farmer. 
CROP OF WHEAT. 


Ma. Epitor,—I observed in one of the num- 
bers of the Maine Farmer, that the premium 
for the best crop of wheat was given on a crop 
of tweuty seven bushels to the acre. 

I thought that I would make a statement of 
a crop which I raised on one acre the last sum- 
mer. 1 sowed two bushels of wheat upon the 
piece. I put no manure upon it during the 
season in which F raised the wheat. The sea- 
son before, three fourths of the land was plant- 
ed to potatoes and the other fourth to corn, and 
it was manured by about five or six cords of 
manure. I noticed on the land where the corn 
was, the wheat was best and much better fil- 
led. The fowls, however, (the field being near 
the barn,) destroyed, I suppose, a bushel, and 
before it was thrashed the rats and mice per- 
haps a bushel more. I finished thrashing on 
the 15th of January ; and after winnowing, I 
had 28 1-2 bushels of clean wheat. ‘Two bush- 
els of it produced 92 pounds of flour at the 
Vaughan mill. Yours, &c. 

Isaac Wapswortu. 
Hallowell X Roads, April, 1834. 


HORSES. 
PRODUCTIVE POWER OF THE ARABIAN BLOOD, 
Translated for the Farmer’s Register, from the Journal d’- 


Agriculture, etc. des Pays Bas. 


In the Arabian horses, is the germ of all the 
noble qualities which Cistinguished the species. 
Every known race of horses, remarkable for their 
excellence, owe it exclusively to this stock, and 
are noble only by their affinity to it. ‘The Turk- 
ish horse, the Persian horse, the English, Polish 
and Russian herses, and those bred in our studs 
and in the othe: countries of Europe, are of noble 
breed, only as a portion more or less abundant 
of the Arab blood flows in their veins. The name 
of thorough bred (pur song,) has been given to the 
English race horses, only because they are the 
direct product of Arabian sires and dams, with- 
out any mixture of impure blood. Yet it cannot 
be denied that many eastern horses of unknown 
origin but of great value as well as many Turkish 
stallions, and barbs, have greatly contributed to 
the existence of the races of this kingdom, partic- 
ularly to that of the present breed of race horses 
and that it is in part, these stallions that have act- 
ually introducea the Arabian blood. If then, the 
English race horse is thorough bred, there is still 
stronger reason for giving the name of full bred 
(raee pure) horses, to those of our studs, which 
are the offspring of English thorough bred mares 
aod Arabian stallions. 

Of several races having for their common ori- 
gin, the Arabian horse, that whose qualities shall 
approximate the nearest to the qualities of its o- 
riental ancestors, will alone be able to claim a 
merit, superior to that of the others: in the same 
manner also, the productive power of une of these 
races will diminish in proportion to the deterior- 
ation it shall have suffered from the influence of 
the country, and of the attention it bas received, 
whatever, in other respects, may be the purity of 
its origin. Of this the stock of thorough-bred 








hogs has been gradually running down, and at 
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We do not design to upon a long research ine 
the causes which gave to the Arabian horse ve 
advantages which distinguish him from all ott . 
herses in the world ; we will only say that if ws 
are to judge of him from his performances th : 
horse owes his superiority of form and qualities 
to the eares of which he ie the object, to the - 
mate and the country in which he lives and shen. 
all to the scrupulous attention, and the Detbeee. 
ance which the Arabians employ in breeding o f 
from the best stocks; and finally to the comple 
existenee of privations, and tothe nomadic babi 
to which he is subjected. It is by this perpetual 
succession of the same management and the sane 
food, by this same absence of every species of io. 
mestic or servile labor, that the Arabian horse hag 
become like his master, a true child of the dege;). 
and has succeeded in making docility,temperance. 
speed and durability, qualities in seme sort inher. 
entin hisbeing. Sueh also are certainly the cay- 
ses to which we should attribute the fidelity win) 
which in his deserts, he transmits and preserves 
his superior form and qualities. Weare the more 
convinced of the correctness of this Opinion,since 
as soon as he has left the arid soil of his birth, we 
see him undergo modifications more or legs dis. 
tinct, and since, we find in a great measure, the 
forms & qualities which are peculiar to him in the 
horses of other nations of Africa and Asia, which 
lead a life similar to that of the Arabs, and whieh 
like them inhabit a burning climate, and make xs 
exclusive a use of the noble animal of which we 
speak. The similarity of forms, of vigor, dura- 
bility and activity, is particularly remarkable jy 
the horses of Egypt, Barbary, Turcomania an 
Kurdistan. 

It is then with justice,that the excellence of the 
different breeds of horses in other countries is 
determined by their more or less immediate ori. 
gin from the srabian blood: the beauty, force, 
bottom and activity of each of these, is dependent 
on the same degrees of propinquity, as well as on 
the more or less decided degeneration, which the 
blood of this precious stock may have suffered 
from too great a difference of treatment and cli- 
mate. Hence it follows necessarily that the more 
nearly a breed of horses is allied to the Arabinn 
the more excellent it is; and that the breed whic! 
should be regenerated anew, from the Arab blout 
to remove the alterations it may have undergove 
from the influences of which we have just spoken 
would be restored to its primitive state much more 
quickly and more certainly, than it could be by 
the employment of sta!lions of another stock, how- 
ever distinguished they might be. What we have 
now said of the advantages of the Arabian blood 
as a regenerator is a truth of which the breeders 
of horses cannot be too thoroughly convineed,and 
which they ought all to have constantly in view. 

It is indeed most astonishing to see the incred- 
ible multiplicity of forms, under whieh the 4Ara- 
bian blood has been diffused in so many different 
countries and climates; it is found especially iv 
Persia, in Egypt, in Barbary in England, with 
modifications of conformation peculiar to each 
of these countries it is true, but always with the 
type more or less marked, which distinguishes 
the race. It is seen also, but with a less decided 
character, in some stocks of eastern Russia, in the 


Europe. 

The Arabian blood then, as is shown, exercise? 
a powerful influence in our climates, on the re- 
production or the regeneration of the thorough 
bred horse, whether it be mixed or not, with oth- 
er stocks already improved; and breeders cannot 
make it too earnestly the object of their exper 
ments and observations. 


SALT FOR SHEEP. 
In a conversation with us, very recently, an i0- 
teligent agriculturalist who had bestowed consid- 
erable attention on the sheep business, advanced 
the doctrine, that salt was injurious to sheep, i? 
the winter season, when confined to dry fodder; 
and that none should be given them during te 
winter, nor in the spring, till after they had been 
shorn. He said several years experience bad 
proved to his satisfaction, thatsheep thus treated 
were more free from disease; and would geuer 





English horses, is a present proof, 





studs of Poland, and in some other countries of 
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jation of filth about the hind part of the fleece, so 
common at the season of shearing» This was 


new to us, and, we were induced to examine some 
of the stavdard writers on this subject. 

Daubentor recommends salt tobe given to sheep 
in France, in cold weather,also when the weath- 
er is foggy, or when it rains or snows; but says 
it should be given in small quantities ; as too 
uch heats or injaresthem. Living:ston, howev- 
ey informs us, that in Spain, no galt is given to 
the travelling flocks in the winter, nor on their 
journey ; but when they arrive at the place of 
their summer pasture, they are allowed as much 
as they will eat. No reason however is assigned 
for not giving salt in the winter; but much un- 
doubtedly may be inferred from the uniform prac- 
ce, in this respect, of the Shepherds of Spain. 

Such authority is no doubt a sufficient warrant 
for trying the experiment. It will probably be a 
safe one; and may result in important benefits to 
tiie owners of flocks.—Northern Farmer. 





SOWING AND TRANSPLANTING. 


Mr Eprror: One of the principle causes of the 
failure of many seeds is the hardening of the sur- 
fuce of the ground by rains or watering, so that 
ihe young plant is unable to rise through the soil. 
Last spring it occured to me that this might eas- 
ily be prevented by the use of a little sand. I first 
covered my delicate flower seeds, &c very slight- 
jy or not at all with the common earth of the gar- 
den then strewed fine sand upon them, about an 
inch deep, and watered heavily and frequently 
upon the sand, I found it to entirely answer my 
expeciations. Out of forty kinds of flower seeds 
] had lost very many every season. 

Transplanting Implements. Several complica- 
ted transplanting instruments, consisting of sev- 
eral pieces are described in the books but I be- 
lieve that one which 1 made and used last sum- 
mer will be found to answer almost every purpose. 
Jt consists of a simple cylinder of tin plate equal 
throughout the top edge being turned over so as 
pot to cut the hand. They may be made of any 
size, but the best for ordinary purposes are about 
& or 10 incees high, and 4 or 5 in diameter. It is 
placed over the young plant about to be removed 
and pushed down a few inches into the soil near- 
ly or quite to the bottom of the roots; it is then 
taken up briging the earth and plant with it. Be- 
ing then earried to the place where it is wished 
to set the plant, and the hole being previously 
made to receive it, it is set in the hole, and a few 
strokes from the digger on the outside loosens it 
nud leaves the plant erect in its place, with all the 
earth in a circular mass about it, when the trans- 
planter isremoved. The ease and neatness with 
which the eperation is performed is very striking. 
A plant may be kept in the transplanter for sever- 
al days uninjured, and carried to almost any dis- 
tance. | havesent to Mr Barrett three transplan- 
ters of different sizes, which will perhaps explain 
themselves better than my description. 

Witum Oakes. 

Ipswich, April 8, 


ROOT CULTURE. 

We have the pleasure to acknowledge the re- 
ceivt of a letter from the Presidewt of the late Ag- 
rieultural Society of Pennsylvania; and for our 
present number, select his remarks on the culture 
of esculent roots asa branch of Husbandry. His 
skill and experience as a practical farmer, entitle 
his opinions to great respect. We hope hereaft- 
er to obtain his method of preparing the ground 
and of applying the manure, which may be of 
lmportence to us, although there is a greater dif- 
ference of climate betweeu us than three degrees 
of latitude on the saine plain would indicate. We 
wish to learn every particular ; for though we a- 
dopt the opinion of our friend W. G. that good 
land in good-order is necessary for turneps, yet 
there is room even on this basis, for considerable 
diversity of practice. 
_“I have noticed in the Genesee Farmer, an ar- 
ticle from Jude Buew on the culture of Turneps. 

isobject was to show the profitableness of that 
culture. I cultivace a stiff calcareous loam ; and 
i such a soil, long experience satisfies me that 
the turnep is the only root crop worth attention. 
bis raised at less expense of labor and manure 





he entirely free from that disgusting accumu- than any other that I have tried. 
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turnep as Judge B. well remarks will fullow a 
grass crop. The white Norfolk turnep will fol- 
low several ploughed crops, such es flax, hemp, 
rye, or even potatoes. 1 have thought the soil 
was rather improved than impoverished by a crop 
ofturneps. I have found thein to make excellent 
beef and mutton. 

I have ceased to raise Potatoes for live stock. 
I think good farming, where a certain market is 
not contagious, requires the potatoe crop to go 
but little beyond table use. I have found them 
to require heavy manuring ; and putin what you 
may without another dressing, the ground will 
not be fit for laying down to grass. The boiled 
potatoe is a nourishing food for man and beast; 
but raw, it appears of little value except as an o- 
pening medicine. As food for man in high lati- 
tudes, they are the least substitute for bread ; and 
will justify the culture because a given space will 
produce more, and they are a much surer resource 
than frumentaceous crops ; but this part of Penn- 
sylvania, even contiguous to the city, they make 
but a poor return in abundant years, from reduc- 
ed prices; and in seasons of scarcity the result is 
not much better, from the expeuse required to 
make a crop. 

“The Mangel Wurtzel and Carrot will do little 
with us, though in a light granitic loam, Ll have 
observed that they succeed better. For stock 
feeding, the turnep is decidedly preferable. The 
white turnep feeds well through the month of 
January, and sometimes later. Indeed I have 
preserved them quite sweet until March, by cov- 
ering about fifteen bushels together, and then o- 
pening the heaps only as they were used.” 


CURIOUS RESULT OF POTATOES. 


William A. Minchin, Esq. of Belville, county 
of Dublin, has left at our office, for the inspection 
ofthe curious in such matters, four potatoes 
growing from one common stalk,two of which 
are large red apples, and the other two large pink 
eyes, each exhibiting their original characteristic 
appearance, though derived from one common 
parent. Capt Minchin endeavors to account for 
the seeming phenomena by stating the fact, that 
before planting they cut a few apples and a few 
pink eyes right across, and joined half of one spe- 
cies to half of another, by means of a skewer ran 
through the centre of both, in which state they 
were placed in the earth. To usit would appear 
that by this or a similar mode of engrafting, the 
pink eye might have been first derived from a 
mixture of the apple and white, but that the char- 
acter of each should be preserved distinct, as in 
the present case, seems a little extraordinary. 

Dublin Evening Mail. 
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MECHANICS. 
RAISING WATER BY WIND. 


At one time of my life I entertained a strong 
and grand opinions of being able to discover the 
perpetual motion, which I need scarcely mention 
I have not yet effected ; but I have this satisfac- 
tion to boast of, that my time and labor were not 
thrown away, as I learned much from my own 
misconjectures; that is, by persevering until I 
discovered wherein my errors consisted. I was 
inclined to think the discovery was to be made 
by hydrostic means, and, while under that impres- 
sion, conceived that water might be raised by at- 
mospheric pressure with less expence of power 
than is generally the case. It occurred to me 
that the pressure of the air on the top of an open 
tube might be diverted out of its vetticle direction 
by means of a current of wind ; and this conject- 
ure was supported by the fact, that the pressure 
of the waters of the ocean is no hindrance to cur- 
rants of water ruoning in all directions through 
the sea as the Gulpb Stream which crosses the 
Atlantic Ocean affords sufficient evidence, To 
put the matter to the test of experimental proof, 
I filled « saucer with water, into which 
put a glass funnel, the small orifice being above 
the water about eight inches; then, having an 
assistant to blow a pair of kitchen bellows, so as 
to marke the wind pass over the top of the tube, 
we effected the desired object. I held the tube 
of the funnel with my hand grasped round it, and 
let the nose of the bellows rest on the side of the 


























The Sweedish | uppermost finger. While the operation of blow- 


ing went on, my assistant raised and lowered the 
bellows as I gave directions ; and with the hand 
on which the bellows-pipe rested I humored the 
direction of the pipe so as to prevent the wind 
descending to the water in the funnel, ane to 
cause the entire of the orifice of the funnel to be 
included in the blast which was passed over it. 
The result was the water ascended in the funnel, 
filied it, and was blown over as long as the oper- 
ation of blowing was continued. I next tried a 
thirty inch barometer tube, open at both ends and 
the result was as before, only the water started 
up with much greater rapidity than with the fun- 
nel. The reason is obviously the insuffieiency of 
the blast of a pair of small bellows, and the differ- 
ence in quantity of air to be removed from with- 
in the tubes. I tried the like experiment with a 
pair of smith’s bellows; but those being fixed to 
the fire, the blast was conveyed from them thro’ 
about eight feet of lead pipe, the tength of which 
from the bellows caused the wind at its exit to 
have little or no effect in removing the air’s pres- 
sure. These hints may possibly be improved on 
for which reason itis I request you will be pleas- 
ed to lay them before your readers. 
Eng. Mag. 


ELEMENTS OF AERIAL NAVIGATION, 


It is a singular circumstance in the history of 
the arts, that an invention at its first appearance 
is frequently pursued with the greatest eagerness 
and yet will afterwards be wholly neglected for 
years, until some happy improvement fixes it per- 
manently on the public attention. Many will re- 
member the great zeal excited by the subject of 
erial navigation among scientific men, and the 
astonishing subsequent neglect of an art so im- 
portant, until the late revival of the subject by 
sir George Cayley and other eminent philoso- 
vhers. 

The following statement of every thing impor- 
tant which has been suggested on this point, with 
some new views, is offered for the purpose of fa- 
cilitating farther inquiries. 

VERTICAL MOTION. 


1. The balloon being inflated with gas, descend 
by letting out a portion of it, and ascends again 
by throwing out ballast. To this method it isa 
radical objection, that the means of alternate as- 
cent and descent are very soon exhausted: 

2. The air in the balloon being expanded by 
heat, the vertical motion is produced by increas- 
ing or diminishing the quantity of fuel. ‘To this 
method it is an objection, that the fuel will ulti- 
mately be exhausted ; also, if common air be us- 
ed the balloon must be of very large dimensions 
to support the car; and if the air be any of the 
lighter gasses, the expansion by heat is attended 
with the greatest danger. 

3. The balloon being inflated with gas, another 
is suspended below the car, and into this the eir- 
cumjacent air is forced by an easy mechanical 
contrivance, and is let owt again at pleasure. By 
these means the machine descends upon increas- 
ing the density of the air, and aseends upon re- 
storing it to its former state. This method is 
worthy of peculiar consideration, not being liable 
to the former objections, and being analagous to 
that contrivance of Nature, by which fishes sink 
at pleasure and rise again to the surface. 


LATERAL MOTION, 


1. The most obvious method of producing a 
lateral motion is by taking advantage of thewinds. 
These are occasional winds; trade winds be~ 
tween the tropics; the land and sea breezes, 
which in warm climates set from and towards the 
shore by day and night alternately ; the superior 
currents of air, which often proceed in a direction 
contrary to those below ; and breezes which com- 
monly follow the direction of every river. To 
these aids we may also add the remarkable phe- 
nomenon observed by all aerial navigators, viz. 
that the balloon sinks lower than usual when o- 
ver water, and that it has a tendency to keep the 
direction of a river. This circumstance may 
partly be attributed to the wind following the 
current, but principally to the specific gravity of 
air impregnated with aqueous vapour being di- 
minished, and the tendency of the machine to the 
point of least gravity. 

2. The very ingenious proposal lately made, of 
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directihg a balloon like the tacking of a ship, by 
means of an inclined plane, is worthy of much 
consideration. It is obvious that the additional 
weight of an inclined plane may be avoided, by 
forming the balloon of some figure not a sphere ; 
thus for instance, it may be an oblong spheroid, 
whose major axis is kept inclined at an angle of 
45 degrees to the horizon, by means of the weight 
suspended in the car. Buta little caleulation will 
show thatthe lateral motion produced must be 
very sinall, and not sufficient to counteract any 
considerable wind ; for the whole vertical veloc- 
ity in the ascent is easily computed, and is not 
large ; and the resolved motion ina lateral direc- 
tion, being a function of the angle of inclination, 
is still smaller, and much less than the velocity 
of any gale of wind, 

3. a great number of mechanical contrivances 
in imitation of wings and oars have been sugges- 
ted, and even tried, but with a most discouraging 
degree of success. Upon examination the cause 
of these failures, it is easy to see that the experi- 
ments have been made on principles fundament- 
ally erroneous. In the first place the pewer bas 
always been applied to the car, though it is obvi- 
ous that in such 4 case the grentest part of the 
power is lost in giving the car a rotary motion 
rourd the balloon, and that the power, in order 
to be entirely effective, should be applied in a line 
passing through the centre of pressure of the whole 
system. In the second place, the mechanism im- 
itated has been that employed by Nature in ena- 
bling a bird to fly, though it is obvious that the 
animal’s wings are contrived as much for support 
in the air, as for lateral motion. Our whole at- 
tention should be directed to the mechanism of 
fishes, whose air bladders assimilate them to an 
inflatea balloon, and in which the system is whol- 
ly contrived for the purposes of horizontal motion 
progression being produced by the rapid viodra- 
tions of the tail acting like a single oar upon the 
hinder part of a boat. When we see the rapid 
progress made by the salmon against the swiftes; 
stream we should not despair of success; and 
certainly noton account of the small muscular 
power of man if we consider that the steam en- 
gine with the weight of one man commands the 
power of four. It is indeed a matter of serious 
inquiry whether such a machine would not re- 
quire something more solid to work upon than a 
metalic poop, or any thing which the balloon 
could support. It is obvious that much advant- 
age will! be gained, if any mechanism acting on 
the air should move with much greater velocity 
than the balloon, as the resistance or power in- 
creases with the square of the velocity. It will 
also be a matter of experiment what form of bal- 
loon is least resisted ; for the received systems on 
subject are universally allowed to be erroneous 
as the resistance varies as a r2-+-b r (b being neg- 
ative in an elastic mediuim,) and as it will prob- 
ably be found to be a function of the figure of 
the body resisted. Mech. Mag. 
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Foreign News, By an arrival at New York, 
news has been received from Europe fifteen days 
later than former accounts. The only thing of 
of interest brought by this arrival is the probabil- 
ity of,another revolution in France. It seems 
that the Ministers have succeeded in carrying a 
law, by which all the associations in the kingdom 
* civil, political, moral, religious and mercantile,” 
are placed under their absolute direction and con. 
trol. Itis inall respects of the most despotic cha- 
racter, and by its own terms made perpetual in 
its duration. ‘That the pasaage of such a measure 
should occasion much excitement among a people 
so sensative as the French, is not surprising ; and 
those, who were the most prominent in bringing 
about the revolution of 1830, by which Louis Phil- 
lipe was placed upon the Throne, are now the 
most active and decided in opposition to the gov- 
ernment. He is considered as being united in 
principle and conduct with the members of the 
Holy Alliance, and from the feelings manifested 
there is much doubt whether he can long retain 
the throne, to which he was elected by the people 
from the conviction that his reign would be influ- 
enced by liberal principles. 

Among those who are prominent, on the side 
of the people, in this new struggle against arbi- 





trary power, is La Fayette, who, during a long 
and eventful life, has uniformly proved himself 
the devoted advocate of popular rights. It was 
principally through his efforts that Louis Phillipe 
was raised to the sovreignty of France—but now 
that he has proved recreant to the principles he 
then professed—this champion of liberty is among 
the first to abandon him, and enjoying, as he does 
the confidence and affection of the people, we 
cannot doubt that he wiil be able to introduce 
such changes in the administration of affairs as 
will advance the cause of liberal and constitution- 
al principles not only in France, but throughout 
Europe, against the despotic encroachments of 
the Crowned Heads. 

The following extract from the Journal of Com- 
merce upon this subject, will be read with inter- 
est : 

France. The Ministers have succeeded in 
carrying their law on the subject of associations, 
nearly in the state in which they first proposed it 
—allthe amendments at al) calculated either to 
modify its oppressive character or even to limit 
its duration having been rejected by large major- 
ities. At the final debate which took place on the 
25th ult- M. Page spoke strongly against the mea- 
sure, and in the course of his speech made tho fol. 
lowing solemn protest against it ;— 

“If (said the Hon. Deputy,) a Frenchman, an 
honorable man, wishes to form a union to propa- 
gate, strengthen, or preserve Christianity—J am 
his man in spite of your Ministers and your law. 

“Ifa Frenchman, an honorable man, wishes to 
form a union, to extend charity and assistance to 
the poor and laboring classes, to the sick, or to 
the workmen out of employ—I am his man in 
spite of your Ministers and your law. 

“Ifany Frenehman, an honorable man, wishes 
more extensively to diffuse acquired truth, sound 
doctrines, and the knowledge which prepares for 
the morality of the future and the happiness of 
mankind—lI am his man in spite of your Minist- 
ers and your law. 

“ If any Frenchman, an honorable man, wishes 
to secure to his country the safeguard of elector- 
al independence, and oppose those disgraceful e- 
lections, which deliver political venality up to 
Ministerial corruption—I will be with him in spite 
of your Ministers and your law. 

“The slave of all just laws, the enemy of all un- 
just laws, between the persecutors and their vic- 
tims I will not hesitate. I;know no human pow- 
er which can make me apostatize from God, hu- 
manity and france. I will disobey your law, to 
obey my conscience.” 

On the division, the numbers were for the bill, 
246,—against it 154,—majority 92. Several of 
the societies in the provinces have already pro- 
tested against the law, and announced a determi- 
nation to disobey it. Some of the most distin- 
guished membersof the Societe des droits de ’hom- 
me have deemed it expedient to quit Paris. The 
veteran patriot, Lafayette, has delivered the fol- 
lowisg written protest against the measure. 

“ The new and progressive attack on our July 
revolution has been so completely manifested on 
both sides in the debates that my forced absence 
from the Chamber is a subject of regret to myself 
alone. I could nevertheless, have certified tothe 
heirs of 89 and 1830 that, even under the ancient 
regime, such an interdiction, subject to the good 
pleasure of the police of Sartines and Lenoir, 
would have excited astonishment and indignation 
even in the Salons of Versailles. I now confine 
myself to adding my personal protest to the nu- 
merous votes of my honorable colleagues against 
this anti-social consequence of a system, the ori- 
gin and tencency of which J pointed out long ago. 

* Paris, 26th March, 1834. 

(Signed) “LAFAYETTE.” 

The Tribune has the following :—The Union 
de Juillet held a general meeting yesterday, un- 
der the Presidency of General Lafayette, when 
they entered a protest against the Associations’ 
Bill and pledged themselves not to submit to it! 
Without making public things which concern the 
society alone, we say that more than one deputy 
was present at the meeting ; and that M. Laffitte 
was pot the least energetic in recommending re- 
sistance.” 

Liverroor, April 4. The first act of a new 
struggle between despotism and constitutional 
principle in France may now be said to have fair- 
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ly commenced, and a short time will show wheth- 
er the Citizen King Louis Phillipe will have ay, 

cause to thank his Ministers for having set jt op 
foot. It will be seen from our compendium of 
news that the association law has been carried in 
its Original majority. We have also given an ex- 
tract from the emphatic denunciation of M. Pa e 
and the brief but energetic protest of the venera_ 
ted La Fayette against this most obnoxious meas. 
ure. M. Page is described by the Journal Deg 
Debates as an austere, religivus man, who will 
obey his conscience and strictly perform all that 
he has promised or threatened to do; of M. La 
Fayette, we need say nothing, he being known as 
the champion of liberty throughout the world. 
There can be no doubt that the sentiments expres. 
sed by these patriots are those of thousands, nay 
millions of their fellow countrymen. ‘ 


STATE OF MAINE. 
Resolve for establishing an Insane Hospital. 


RESOLVED that there be allowed and grant. 
ed for the purpose of establishing an Insane Hos- 
pital in this State the sum of Twenty Thousan| 
Dollars, to be derived from the proceeds of the 
sales of the public lands, and to be paid out of the 
Treasury of the State, whenever said sum shall 
be realized and received from said source, Suid 
sum to be expended in erecting a suiiable build. 
ing or buildings for an Insane Hospital, in man. 
ner hereinafter provided and described, on con. 
dition thata like sum of Twenty thousand Dollars 
be raised by individual donations, towards erect. 
ing and maintaing the same,within twelve months 
from the passage of an Act in reference thereto, 

Resolved, That whenever the forgoing condi. 
tions shall have been complied with, the Gover. 
nor with advice of Council be and he hereby is 
authorized and empowered to purchase a lot of 
land within the State, and procure a good and 
sufficient title & conveyance thereof to the State 
which shall be an elligible site for an Insane Hos- 
pital, regard being had in the seleetion of such 
site, to the cenire of population and the cheapness 
of labor and also to the amount of donations 
which may be contributed by individual towards 
erecting and establishing the same. 

Resolved, That whenever a site shall have been 
provided as aforesaid, the Governor with advice 
and consent of the Council shall appoint a Board 
of three commissioners, who shall cause to be erec- 
ted on said site a Hospital and other building suit- 
able for the accommodation of a Superintendant 
and of one hundred lunatic persons furiously mad, 
agreeable to a plan of the most recent approved 
models for such an Institution. And said Com- 
missioners shall have power to make all necessa- 
ry contracts and to appoint Agents to superintend 
the erection of the same, ané who shall report te 
the Governor and Conncil, a system for the disei- 
pline and government of said establishment, as 
soon as the same shall be completed.—And said 
Commissioners shall lay before the Governor and 
Council their accounts of expenditures and dis- 
bursements for the purpose of their being exam- 
ined, audited and allowed as in their discretion 
they may deem just and proper. 

Resolved, I'hat the Treasurer of this State be 
authorized to receive any donations, either 1D 
money, securities, or in any real or other personal 
estate from any person or persons, which shall 
be appropriated exclusively to the object afore- 
said, And that it shall be the duty of said Treas- 
urer, to keep a distinct and separate account ther- 
of to be appropriated as aforesaid under the order 
and direction of the Governor and Council. 

In the House of Representatives,March 8,1834 

Read and passed. 
NATHAN CLIFFORD, Speaker. 

In Senate, March, 1834, Read and passed. 

JOSEPH WILLIAMSON, President. 
arch 8, 1834, Approved. 
. > OPP"ROBERT P. DUNLAP. 

Attest, ROSCOE G. GREENE, 

Secetary of State. 








Fonerator THe Kine or Mapacascar.—The 
expensive ceremonies and dresses at American 
funerals, are distressing enough, especially to » 

oor; but we find in the journal af Tyerman a” 
ated that there are funerals in the world,more 
extravayant than our, Radama, the King © 
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Madagascar, had died on the 27th of July, 1828. 
On the 4th of August, eight days after wards, from 
95,000 to 30,008 persons assembled at the capital; 
and they continued to assemble in immense num- 
hers for another eight days. Tens of thousands 
were working hard in the mean time, to form a 
tomb of immense size, for the reception of the ho- 
dy. On the 12th of 4ugust, it was deposited in 
the tomb, with great pomp, but with much silence. 
The coftin was of silver, eight feet long, three end 
» half feet deep, and three and a balf wide. The 
‘lates of which it was composed were nailed or 
riveted together with nai's made of Spanish dol- 
lars. The cost of the plates, nails and labor, was 
212,000. Immense quantities of treasures were 
niso placed in the coffin, besides 10,000 hard dol- 
lars for the corpse to lie upon. The following 
yaluable articles were also buried chiefly on and 
around the outside of the coffin, eighty suits of 
very costly British uniforms, bats and feathers; 
» golden helmet, gergets, epaulets, sashes, gold 
spurs, very valuable swords, daggers, spears, (two 
of gold) beautiful pistols, muskets, fowling pieces 
watches, rings, brooches, and trinkets; a large 
and speldid solid gold cup; a whole superb side- 
beard of silver plate, and great quantities of cost- 
ly silks, satins, fine cloths, &c. Ten favorite 
hulls and six fine horses were killed on the day 
of the burying ; and six more horses on the next 
day. During the preparations of the funeral 25,- 
000 oxen worth $5 each, were also killed for sus- 
tenance fo the great multitude taat thronged the 
city, either as laborers or spectators. The whole 
expense of tne funeral was about $276,000. 





A memorial has been presented to Congress 
from 235 Polish Patriots setting forth the hard- 
ships they have encountered,the oppression they 
have been subjected to, for their devotion to lib- 
erty, and asking to be permitted to settle a small 
portion of the Public Lands. This memorial in 
the Senate was referred to the Committee on Pub- 
lic Lands. 


A remonstrance has been made by the tea deal- 
ers of London to the East India Directors, on ac- 
count of the latter proposing’ to throw into the 
market 36,000,000 Ibs. of tea during the present 
year, instead of 32,000,000, which was the aver- 
age quantity consumed for some years previous- 
ly. 








A youth of fourteen years of age has heen prea- 
ching to overwhelming congregations at Hull, 
Malton, Packlington and other places. He is said 
to possess considerable pulpit talents, 


MARRIAGES. 
In this town, April 13, by the Rev. Danie] Fuller, Mr 
Benjamin Ayer, of Freedom, to Miss Sarah Fairbanks. 
In Wayne, on Sunday evening last, by Rev. Daniel Ful- 
ler of this town, Mr Wm. Lewis to Miss Elizabeth Boyd. 


DEATHS. 
. see Miss Jane T. daughter of Mr Reuben Clark 
aged 24, 
_In Thomaston, 25th inst. Capt Phineas Spear, aged 35, 
Keeper of the Metinicus Rock Light House. 
In Sedgwick, Mr Theedore Whitman, aged 64. 




















BRIGHTON MARKET—Monpar, April 28. 
(Reported for the Boston Daily Advertiser & Patriot. 
At Market this day, 800 Beef Cattle, (including about 

80 unsold last week ;) 10 pairs Working Oxen; 12 Cows 
aad Calves’; and 200 Sheep. 

Prices. Beef Cattle —In consequence of the cool 
weather and the limited number at market, prices were con- 
siderably advanced, particularly on some qualities. We 
noticed a few pair very fine taken at 5 88; we quote prime 
a5 50475; good 5 25; thin at $5. 

Working Oxen—No sales noticed. 

Cows and Calves—Sales were noticed at $23, 26, 28, 
80 and 33. 


Sheep —We noticed one lot taken at 5 33, one at 6, and 
One al $7, 














NOTICE is hereby given, that the subscriber 
‘4s been duly appointed Administrator of all and 
Singular the goods and estate which were of Da- 
Vid Wadsworth, of Winthrop in the county of 
ennebec, deceased, intestate, ard has underta- 
en that trust by giving bond as the law directs: 
- il persons therefore, having demands against 
ae estate of said deceased are desired to exhibit 

'e same for settlement ; wy all indebted to sai.l 
“eae are requested to make immediate payment 
6 URvLAC WADSWORTH, Administrator. 


To all who have teeth. 


A RECENT DISCOVERY TO PREVENT THE FUTURE 


REMOVAL OF THE DEPOSITS. 


HE Etectrric Anoprxe is a compound Medicine 
recently invented by Joseph Hiscock, Esq. Its use 
in a vast number of cases has already proved it to be a 
prompt, effectual and permanent remedy for the tooth-ache 
and ague, and supersedes the necessity of the removal of 
teeth by the cruel and painful operation of extraction. In 
the most of cases where this medicine has been used it has 
removed the pain in a few minutes, and there have not yet 
been but a few cases where a second application of the rem- 
edy has been necessary. This medicine has the wonderful 
power, when applied in the proper manner, which is exter- 
nally on the face, [see the directions accompanying the 
medicine] of penetrating the skin, and removing the pain 
instantaneously ; and what gives immense value to the arti- 
cle is, that me Bs the pain is once removed it is not likely 
ever to return. The extensive call, and'rapid sale of this 
medicine has put it in the power of the General Agent to 
afford it for the reduced price for which he offers it to the 
public, thereby transfering to the poorest individuals in the 
community the power of relieving themselves from the suf- 
fering of tooth-ache for a small compensation. 

The General Agent has in his possession a great number 
of Certificates, proving the efficacy of the Electric Anodyne, 
but deems it unnecessary here to publish any but the follow- 
ing one. 

/e, the subscribers, having made a fair trial of the Elec- 
trie Anodyne, can cheerfully recommend it to the public 
generally as a safe, efficacious and sure remedy for tooth- 


ach and ague. 
Z. T'. Milliken, 
Francis Butler, 
Jonathan Knowlton, 
Thomas D. Blake, M. D- 
James Gould. 

Farmington, April 29, 1834. 

(cy The Electric Anodyne is manufactured by the énven- 
tor, and sold wholesale by the subscriber. 
ISAAC MOORE, Farmington, Me. 
Sole General Agent. 

BenJamis Davis, Esq. Augusta, Agent for the State 
of Maine, will supply all the sub-agents in this State, who 
are already, or may be hereafter appointed to retail the 
Electric Anodyne. Allorders on the State Agent, must 
be post paid. 

The following gentlemen have been duly appointed sub- 
agents, who will keep constantly a supply of the Electric 
Anodyne, and wil! promptly attend all orders from custo- 
mers. 003" Price 75 cents per bottle. 

Joseph C. Dwight, Hallowell; John Smith, Readfield ; 
David Stanley, Winthrop; Wm. Whittier, Chesterville ; 
Upham T. Cram, Mt. Vernon; George Gage, Wilton; 
Cotton T. Pratt, Temple; Z. T. Milliken, Farmington ; 
James Dinsmore, Milburn and Bloomfield; E. F. Day, 
Strong; Reuben Bean & Co. Jay ; Seth Delano Jr. Phil- 
lips; Fletcher & Batos Norridgewock; J. M. Moore & 
Co. Waterville ; Enoch Marshall, Vassalborough. 

N.B. To prevent fraudulent speculation the papers of 
directions accompanying eaeh bottle has the written signa- 
ture of the Sole General Agent. 

Farmington, May 6, 1834. 


KeNNEBEC, 8s.--.4l a Court of Probate held at u- 
gusta, within and for the County of Kennebec,on 
the last Tuesday of April, A. D. 1834. 

MOSES B. SEARS, Administrator of the goods and es- 

tate of Paut Sears, late of Winthrop, in said county, de- 

ceased, having presented his first account of administration 
of the Estate of said deceased for allowance : 

Ordered, That the said Administrator give notice to all 
persons interested, by causing a copy of this order to be 
published three weeks successively in the Maine Farmer, 
printed at Winthrop, that they may appear ata Probate 
Court to be held at Augusta, in said county, on the last 
Tuesday of May next, at ten of the clock in the fore- 
noon, and shew cause, if any they haxe, why the same 
should not be allowed. . W. FULLER, Judge. 
A true copy. Attest: &. T. Brive, Register, 


Garden Needs. 


A GREAT VARIETY. 

FOR SALE AT THIS OFFICE, 
Among which are the following:—Drum head @abbage, 
Early Dutch do , do. Battersea do., do. Wellington do., 
do. Emperor do., do. Dwarf Salisbury do., Greeu Savoy, 
&c. Early bloed turnip beet, Long blooded do, Freneh yel- 
low sugar do. Early Purple Brocoli do. Large Purple Cape 
do. Orange Carrot, Early Cauliflower, While Solid Cele- 
ry, Large green headed Lettuce, Tennis bali do. Red On- 
ion, White Portugal do. Turnip Radish, Salmon Radish, 
Early short top Radish and other varieties, Large swelling 
Parsnips, Yellow Malta Turnip, red tep do. large Norfolk 
do. Yellow Aberdeen do. Early Washington Peas, Dwarf 
Marrowfat Peas, Green German Peas (that do not run) 
Knight’s tall Marrows, Lima Beans, White Cranberry do. 
Black do do. Early six weeks beans, and a great variety of 
other beans. Also a quantity of Yellow Locust seed and 
the Honey Locust for Hedges. Also the genuine White 
Mulberry Seed, price 50 cents per oz. and a large quantity 











of Sirk Worm Eoos—50 cents per thowsand. 





SALE OF SCOTCH OATS 


‘ AT AUCTION. 


Tue Trustees of Ken. Co. Ag. Society hereby give no- 
tice that they have this day received two bushels and three 
pecks of Scorem Oats weighing 44 lbs. per bushel, pro- 
cured by Dr. Hotmss by order of the Society, direct from 
Scotland via. NewYork, Iu pursuance of a vote of the So~ 
ciety at the last Annual Meeting, said Oats will be sold at 
Public Auction at the Store epposite the Factory in Win- 
throp Village, on Thursday the 15th day of May inst. at 
two o’clock, P. M. 

All who are desirous of procuring some of them for seed, 
will please to take due notice and govern§themselves aceor- 
dingly. SAMUEL P. BENSON. 

May 8, 1834. Per Order ot the Trustees. 





To the Honorable Henry W. Fuiier, Judge 


of the Court of Probate within and for the County of 
Kennebec. 


4 ker Petition and Representation of Noam CURRIER, 
Administrator with the will annexed of the goods and 
estate of CHARLES Harris, late of Winthrop, in the 
County of Kennebec, deceased, testate, respectfully shews, 
that the personal Estate of said deceased, winch has.come 
into the hands and possession of the said Administrator is 
not sufficient to pay the just debts aud demands against 
said Estate hy the sum of two hundred and ninety dollars. 
That the said Administrator therefore makes application to 
this Court, and prays your Honor that he may be autheri~ 
ted and empowered, agreeably to law, to sell and pass deeds 
to convey so much of the real estate of said deceased as will 
be necessary to satisfy the demands now against said estate, 
including the reversion ef the widow’s dowemif necessary, 
with incidental eharges. All which is respeetfully suomit- 
ted. ‘NOAH CURRIER. 





County or Kennesec, ss.--4t a Court of Pro- 
bate, held in Augusta onthe last Tuesdwy of April, 
1834. 


On the Petition aforesaid, Ordered, That notice be given 
by publishing a copy of said petition, with this order there- 
on, three weeks successively, im the Maine Farmer, a news- 
paper printed in Winthrop, that all persons imterested may 
attend on the last Tuesday of May next, at the Court of 
Probate then to be holden in Augusta, and shew cause, if 
any, why the prayer of said petition should not be granted. 
Such notice to be given before said Court. 
H. W. FULLER, Judge. 
Attest : E. T. Briver, Register. 
A true copy of the petition and order thereon. 
Attest: E.T. Bripcr, Register. 





KEeNNEBEC, ss.—.4t a Court of Probate, held 
at Augusta, within and for the County of Kennebee, on 
the last Tuesday of April, A. D. 1834. 


EUNICE WILLIAMS, widow of Joums Wu.tiams, 
late of Winthrop, in said county, deceased, having made 
application for an allowance out of the personal estate of 
said deceased. 

Ordered, That the said Eunice Williams give notice to 
all persons interested, by causing a copy of this order to be 
published three wecks successively in the Maine Farmer, 
printed at PWVinthrop, that they may appear at a Probate 
Court to be held at Augusta in said county, en the last 
Tuesday of May next, at ten of the clock in the forenoon, 
and shew cause, if any they have, why the same should not 
be allowed. H. W. FULLER, Judge. 

A true copy. Altest: E. T. Bripae, Register. 





Guardianw’s Nale. 


URSUANT to a license and authority from the Court 
of Probate, held in Augusta, within and for the Coun- 
ty of Kennebec, on the secoud Monday of April, m the year 
of our Lord eighteen hundred and thirty four, will be seld 
at private sale, on Monday the nineteenth day of May next, 
at ten of the clock in the forenoon, at the dwelling house of 
John G. W. Coolidge, Innhold, in said Winthrop, certam 
real estate of GEORGE ALBERT HaYwARD, minor child 
of Albert Hayward, tate of Winthrop, in said County of 
Kennebec, deceased, situated in said Winthrop, and deseri- 
bed as follows, to wit’ One piece bounded ow the east by 
the Pond called Narrows’ Pond, on the north) ay Issacher 
Snell’s land, on the west by a road leacing from said Sne!li’s 
house to Daniel Haywards, and on the south by land of Oren 
Sbaw; being the Homestead farm of the said deceased.— 
Also one other piece situate in said Winthrop, bounded on 
the east by said road, and on the south by land of Dudley 
Todd, on the west by land of said Snell, and on*the north by 
the County road and by land of said Snell. The aforesaid 
lands are subject to the said George’s Mother’s right of 
Dower therein. Terms of sale wilt be made known at t 
time and place of sale. OREN SHAW, 
Winthrop, April 16, 1834, Guardian. 


FLOUGES. 


Of the first quality kept constantly on hand 
by HORACE GOULD, 
Winthrop, May 8, 1834 
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The following verses by SELLECK OsBorn, are founded 
on a story of aun English gentleman and lady, who were on 
their passage to the East Indies, with an English fleet. For 
seme particular reason they left the vessel, and went on 
board the admiral’s ship, leaving two young children in the 
care of a negro servant, about eighteen years of age. Ina 
violent storm, the ship containing the two children was fast 
sinking, when a boat arrived from the admiral’s ship for 
their relief. The crew eagerly crowded to the boat, but 
the negro lad finding there was only room for himself alone, 
or the two children, generously put them on board and re- 
mained himself on the wreck, which, with the generous boy, 
was immediately engulphed in the ocean. 


Tremendous howls the angry blast! 
The boldest hearts with terror quake ! 
High e’er the vessel’s tottering mast, 
he liquid mountains fiercely preak ! 
Each eye is fixed in wild despair, 
And death displays his terrors there. 


Now plunging in the dread abyss, 
They pierce the bosom of the deep— 
Now rise, where vivid lightnings hiss, 
And seem the murky clouds to swecp— 
Thro’ the dark waste dread thunders roll, 
And horrors chill the ’frighted soul ! 


See on the deck young Marco stand, 
(Two blooming cherubs by his side, 
Entrusted to his faithful hand ; 
“ A mother’s joy, a father’s pride,”’) 
Though black his skin as shades of night, 
His heart is fair—his soul is white! 


Each to the yaw! with rapture flies, 
Except the noble generous boy 5 
** Go, lovely infants, go,’’ he cries, 
“ And give thy anxious parents joy,— 
No mother will for Marco weep, 
When fate entombs him in the deep ! 


Long have my kindred ceas’d to grieve, 
No sister kind my fate shall mourn— 
No breast for me a sting will have, 
No bosom friend waits my return !”’ 
He said—and sinking sought the happy shore, 
Where toil and slavery vex his soul no more. 


PNR NERNEY EY WR SAIS IE SOOT 
MISCELLANY. 

















For the Maine Farmer. 


Mr Epiror: I have a fondness for the cus- 
toms of former days, and am pleased with the 
disposition of our young friends of this village 
to rescue from oblivion some of the customs of 
our good grand mothers, A favorite relic of 
ancient amusement was, to celebrate with be- 
coming gaiety the return of May. In olden 
times, upon the dawn of May morn, the lads 
and lasses, attired in their ‘ best,’ were in the 
woods and had crowned their queen with a 
garland of flowers, ere the rays of Sol had dis- 
sipated the pearly dew drops. But in these 
more FASHIONABLE days, though some of our 
belles decorate their brow with a flower, it is 
generaly of a hot-bed cultivation ; one which 
spares them the trouble of ranging the wood at 
dawn ; One which, though it preserve the tint, 
is destitute of the fragrance which is elaborat- 
ed only in nature’s Parterre. When dame na- 
ture has good humoredly cultivated a few flow- 
ers in honor of May morn, it is uncourteous in 
us to suffer them “ to waste their fragrance on 
the desert air.” But as the old lady has been 
rather illnatured this season, and has been so 
sparing of her “poetry,” it was determined by 
the young gentlemen of the village, to exhibit 
flowers as blooming as hers should have been. 
And if a wreatue could not be obtained from 
her, each should find a rose or a lilly to exhib- 
it to the first glances of Sol. In other words, 
each was to attend his fair one on horseback, 
to welcome the return of May. Not, however, 
EXACTLY in the good old style of our mothers, 
on PILLIONS, but in one a little modified, which 
allows the lady a horse of her own, to exercise 
a right conferred Sy the occasion—that of gov- 
erness. 
lt was, without doubt, amusing to our elder 
friends who possessed a Fora each to himself, 


the bridge over the straits connecting two pret- 


previous evening. Horses, saddles and bri- 
dies were in requisition, and until all was ar- 
ranged for the morrow, a scene of activity une- 
qualled since the “ removal of the deposites,” 
was witnessed in our otherwise quiet streets. 


their best smiles for the morn. Some slept 
soundly, others TOLERABLY, and some Two not 
at all. As soon as the first beam of twilight 
had winged its way to our meridian, our street 


prised to find light before sunrise! At the ren- 
devous ten gentlemen appeared, each with his 
fair-one on horse back. We moved in caval- 
cade, over the hill towards the rising sun ; cal- 
led to greet a friend upon the return of the 
morn of Fiora, but she being “ not at home,’’ 
we continued our march “ o’er hil! and dale,” 
to enjoy a view of the richly variegated scene- 
ry which is so profusely awarded to our favor- 
ite town; viewed the beautiful little Lakes, so 
thickly ‘ sprinkled’ around us; reconnoitered 
those homes of peace and happiness, the neat 
cottages of our agricultural friends, where flow- 
ers ANIMATE and inanimate were receiving, 
through the windows, the cheering rays of 
spring ; observed cHAPELs near all the BIRD 
HOUSES, which savored of sectarianism, as one 
in a neighborhood ought to answer ; crossed 


ty lakes ; and continued on through a pleasant 
road to the village, through which we passed 
in double line, probably much to the admira- 
tion of our good neighbors, and surely so to 
OURSELVES ;—Called on friends out of the vil- 
lage, whom we found at home, and enjoying 
the beauties of a splendid morn; exchanged 
congratulations upon the occasion, and return- 
ed at one fourth before eight, much to our own 
gratification, and in justice to a waiting break- 
fast. We were favored with as lovely a 
morning as has yet greeted our spring, and the 
whole company appeared highly gratified with 
the excursion. A ride of ten miles before 
breakfast had, however, transformed some of 
our lillies into roses, and a few roses into lillies. 
No accidents befel us except the turning of the 
saddle of one lady, who alighted with a fairy 
foot, and sprang again undaunted upon her 
pony, ana urged him forward to join those who 
had so KINDLY given time and space to inves- 
tigate causes and repair damages ! 
As exercise upon horseback is so pleasant 
and healthy, and is continuing the customs of 
our good mothers, I hope to see it more prac- 
ticed. We have good ponies and intelligent 
ladies, and there is no reason against an occa- 
sional equestrian excursion, 

We ventured, Mr. Editor, to nullify the sug- 
gestions of your good humoured correspondent, 
in order to keep on the r1enrt side of the ladies, 
who hint that if we do not endeavor to keep the 
R1GHT side of them we will be wrona, and per- 
haps Lert! which would by no means suit MB 
upon such occasions. And as our HORSES ap- 
peared to have much chat “ face to face,’ we 
found but little difficulty in conversing. “‘Ricut 
and Lerr’’ did not consider that light ‘ beam- 
ing” from fixed stars which shine by unbor- 
rowed light, is not much affected by the differ- 
ence of a narrow orbit. If such are the effects 
from his *‘ sipz of Himaleh,” 1 will chose, next 
time, the peak axnove the side. 


Yours, An Equestrian, 
Winthrop, May 3d. 


The town of Marblehead contains 5000 inhabi- 
tants and cannot support a lawyer, the last one 
being obliged to emigrate for want of business. 
Marblehead has however in former days furnish- 
ed some of the first legal talents in the coutry 
Chief Justice Sewall and Judge Story were nat- 








INTERESTING TO THE BLIND, 
STATE OF MAINE. 


Secretary of State’s offce. 
Augusta, April 15, 1834. } 


THE accompanying Resolve appropriatin 


Old men laughed, but the young-ones reserved One Thousand Dollars for the support of the New 


England institution in Boston, in the Common. 
wealth of Massachuseets, of such indigent Bling 
persons in this State, as may appear proper syb. 


jects for education at said institution, is pudlished 


for the information of all interested in the welfare 


was greeted by feet whose possessors were sur-| and happiness of that unfortunate class of our {el 


low beings 
The following are the 


RULES AND REGULATIONS. 
for the admission of Beneficiaries into the New 
ogy Institutions for the Education of the 
lind, 
Candidates for admission must be over six an 
under twenty four years of age. 
They must produce certificates of incurable 
blindness from some respectable physician of reg. 
ular standing, also their freedom from any epiley. 
tic or contagious disorder, or from any physics! 
affliction that would render them unfit inmates 
with others- 
Beneficiaries must produce a certifiicate frown 
the Selectmen or the overseers of the puor of 
their town, stating that their parents and imme- 
diate relatives are unable to deftay the expenses 
of their education. 
They must produce a certificate of good moral 
character from the Selectmen or clergyman of 
their town. 
They must be provided with at least six good 
cotton shirts, two vests, jackets, and pantaloons; 
six pairs of socks or stockings ; two pairs of boots 
or shoes ; six pocket handkerchiefs, and two black 
stocks; all to be in good condition, and the wool- 
ens of dark color. 
The females must be provided with at least the 
same quantity of linen ; and with three gowns 
and dresses.—The clothing must be renewed from 
time to time, as may be necessary—by the par- 
ents; anything more than common mending will 
not be done at the expense of the institution. 
Each pupil must be provided with a wooden 
chest with a lock and key ; and of sufficient size 
to contain all their clothing. 
All the articles of clothing must be marked with 
the name of the owner—at full length. 
The friends ef persons desirous of availing thm- 
selves of the Bounty ef the State are requested (0 
make written application therefore, to the Sub- 
scriber (at this office) on or before the 12th day 
of June next, stating their Age, Sex, Occupation, 
Abilities, Constitution, Character, How and whe 
they became blind, and their situation, and that o 
their near relatives, in regard lo property. 
By order of the Governor and Council. 
ROSCOE G. GREENE, Secretary of State. 


STATE OF MAINE. 
Resolve for the relief of the Indigent Blind: 


Resolved, That the sum of One Thousand Dol. 
lars be and hereby is appropriated for the educt- 
tion of indigent Blind, in the State of Maine, 
be expended by the Governor with the advice a0 
consent of the Council, at their discretion, in 4 
fraying in whole or part upon application, thee 
pense of placing at the New England Instituto 
in Boston such indigent blind persons as may 4 
pear proper subjects for education at such Inst 
tution, 

In the House of Representatives, March 11,18 

Read and passed. : 
NATHAN CLIFFORD, Speaker. 
In Senate, March 11, 1834, Read and passed. 
JOSEPH WILLLAMSON, President. 

March 11, 1834. Approved, 

ROBERT P. DUNLAP. 


NOTICE is hereby given that the subserite 
has been duly appointed Adminisirator of all at 
singular the goods, Estate which were of Jobs 
Wadsworth, late of Winthrop, in the county ° 
Kennebec, deceased, intestate, and has under! 
ken that trust by giving bond as the law direct 
—All persons therefore having demands ag@'" 
the Estate of said deceased are desired to exhib’ 
the same for settlemen ; and all indeoted to s*” 








ives of that place, as was also Vice President Ger- 








to hear the busy note of preparation upon the 


ry and the venerable Dr Holyoke. 


Estate are requested to make immediate pay" 


te JOHN WADSWORTH, Administralo 
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